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CHAPTER XIII 

Later Kssayists 

WHEN, speaking to his classmates on their jgraduation 
,from college, William Ellery Channing' made the 
address entitled The Present Age (1798), the note 
that he uttered was one that thenceforth reverberated through- 
out our national life and literature. It showed aiBliation with 
the French Revolution, and with the England of Bums, Shelley, 
and Wordsworth; and notable is the emphasis on the possibility 
of all human progress, not alone American progress, and on the 
importance of that culttire which shall be shared by all classes 
of mankind. To material objects Channing gave their due, but 
regarded them merely as the manifestations of character and 
of power that have in higher fields their most inspiring repre- 
sentation; and beauty was for him a vast treasury of benedic- 
tion wherefrom he wished his fellow men to draw the priceless 
blessings available to the poorest purse. Thus the essay on 
Self'CuUurCy written as an address in 1838, is a composition to 
which the writings of Emerson, Curtis, Higginson, Mabie, and 
later authors owe a decided, even if in some cases unconscious, 
debt — the practical and poetical blending of htimanity with 
the htmianities. 

As Channing was the earliest in that firmament of lecturer- 
essayists where Emerson shone as the most benignant star, so 
Nathaniel Parker Wfllis* is the prototype of later semi-literary 
American journalists. Now, the mark of the journalist, the trait 
which surely establishes both his immediate success and his final 
oblivion, is the intentness of seiziire on what the present can give, 
in swift, excnting, easily apprehensible interest. It was always 
the present that fascinated Willis; and, s^ve in fleeting mo- 

«See Book II, Chap. viii. * Ibid., Chap. in. 
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ments of early days, his vision did not seek the future with any 
sincere scrutiny. Revelling in personalities, he is expository 
only secondarily, if at all; and inspiring never. The writer of 
our own time who works up an interview with some man of 
mark is following Willis not alone in his interest in the super- 
ficialities of personality, but often in the very tricks of style, 
varying from gaudy metaphor to the epithet that has the tang 
of the unexpected. Our journalists, by and large, remain lesser 
members of the Willis tribe. 

Still a third writer, Washington Irving,' exerted a notable 
influence as the originator of a literary form which, for want 
of a better phrase, might be called the story-essay, wherein 
the narrative element runs its gentle course over a bed of 
personal reflections and descriptive comment of individual 
flavour. He had a whole school of followers,' and even Haw- 
thorne* for a time moved among them; while two more natural 
inheritors of his moods of tender sentiment and gentle satire 
are Donald Grant Mitchell (1822-1908) and George William 
Curtis, with whom the history of oiu* later essayists may well 
begin. 

The two volumes. Reveries of a Bachelar (1850) and Dream 
Life (1851), which Mitchell, as a young writer, issued under 
the pseudonym of Ik Marvel, are volumes that strike the same 
chords whose artistically modulated music resounds in so much 
of Irving, to whom the latter voltime was dedicated; while in 
The Lorgnette, or Studies of the Town (1850) we have a series 
of papers directly modelled on Salmagundi. These sketches, 
despite the facile manner of their kindly satire, belong in the 
topical realm of ephemera, and are of interest mainly to the 
historical critic, who, harking back to the days of The Spec- 
tator and TTie Tatter, fiinds in them another nexus between 
English and American literature. Not so, however, can we 
dismiss Reveries of a Bachelor and Dream Life. Their hold on 
the affections of later generations is secure despite that naive 
sentimentality frequently displayed by American literature in 
the period just preceding the Civil War. Both these books 
present a series of pictures in the imaginary life of their author, 
and there is a general adherence to the concept of life as a 
succession of the seasons. This parallel does not, however, 
> See Book II, Chap. iv. * Ibid., Chap. vn. * Ibid., Chap. xi. 
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lead into paths of wintry regret. We find even December 
logic taking on a golden hue in such a sentence as this from 
the Reveries: ** Affliction has tempered joy, and joy adorned 
afiSiction. Life and all its troubles have become distilled into a 
holy incense rising ever from yoiu* fireside — an offering to your 
household Gods. " * ' And what if age comes * ' — Mitchell writes 
further on, in the vein of Browning's RabH Ben Ezra — **what 
else proves the wine? It is but retreating towards the pure 
sky depths." The note of joy in the springtime of life, the 
accent of sympathy for young griefs as well as young loves, echo 
from these charming pages; while the ingenuousness of Ik 
Marvel's sentiments is embedded in an old-fashioned form of 
sentimental phraseology which brings a smile to the lips of the 
sophisticated critic. But after all it is the smile in the reader's 
heart that attests the lasting htmian appeal of both the Reveries 
and Dream Life. These books were written while their author 
was still in his twenties, and they have the immaturity, both (rf 
technique and philosophy, which precedes the labour of the 
craftsman and the experiences of the man; yet they have also, 
with the aroma of youth, that even subtler fragrance — the gift 
of the gods to all who comprehend the value of the dreaming 
hour. 

There are two elements in these works secondary in interest 
only to the major themes of love, sorrow, and ambition. One is 
the immediate affection for nature, nowhere more beautifully 
expressed than in this springtime picture: **The dandelions lay 
along the hillocks like stars in a sky of green." The other . 
note is of love for old books. These themes are repeatedjy 
found in Mitchell's later writings; and My Farm of Edgewood 
(1863) — Edgewood was his country home near New Haven 
— ^began a series of volumes among the earliest of a steadily 
increasing department of American literature revolving arotmd 
agricultural and rural themes. 

Mitchell's own experiences with the soil of his native Con- 
necticut are,in Jf y Farm of Edgewood, recounted with the serious- 
ness of the scientific farmer and the grace of the man of letters. 
In Wet Days at Edgewood (1865) his pleasant discourse ranges 
from ancient country poets to the latest practical studies of soil 
cultivation; while in the yet later voltmie Rural Sttidies, with 
Hints for Country Places (1867) he continues in confidential 
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mood to the widening circles of those readers whose love for 
country life his own writings had in no small measure developed. 
Thus Mitchell figures in a very personal way in the large group 
of American writers on nature, and deserves recognition as an 
influential pioneer in directing, with the urbanity of the scholar, 
the attention of his countr3mien to non-urban delights. This 
point is emphasized because, all told, American essayists have, 
in their treatment of nature, covered an exceptionally wide 
range, and approached this theme, both as to style and inter- 
pretation, in ways that repay the most interested study: 
Audubon, ^ the important naturalist, indulging in exaggerated 
poetical rhetoric in acquainting us with the habits of birds; 
Emerson^ and Thoreau,^ not impervious to the interest of 
nature's" details, yet winning from them the highest spiritual 
sustenance for the world of men; Agassiz^ and Warner and 
Mabie and Burroughs and John Muir, approaching each ac- 
cording to his temperament and qualifications this ever boun- 
tiful theme. From some of these authors we derive knowledge 
concerning animal life and plant life; from others, messages of 
the intimate relationship between hirnian life and the great 
world of nature. But Mitchell, in his Edgewood writings, 
stands as one whose main interest sprang from the soil itself. 

Towards the end of his long life, Mitchell wrote four volumes 
on English Lands y Letters , and Kings (1890), and two on Ameri- 
can Lands and Letters (1897-99). Here are many shrewd ob- 
servations concerning his contemporaries, as well as pungent 
estimates, often mingled with htunour, of the writings and 
character of earlier authors; but these books, with their wealth 
of pictures, were intended for the public at large, and cannot 
be considered as original contributions to critical literature. 
In them we have the somewhat obvious fruit of his travels, 
experiences, and readings, but in a manner that has less flavour 
than the gleanings of travel, published in far younger days, 
such as A New Sheaf from the Old Fields of Continental Europe 
(1847). Those earlier descriptive papers and legends, so 
immediately related to Irving's Tales of a Traveller, are more in 
accord with Mitchell's fame as the author of the Reveries and 
Dream Life, and through them Mitchell is most pleasantly 

« See Book III, Chap. xxvi. » See Book II, Chap. ix. 

* Ibid., Chap. x. 4 See Book III, Chap. xxvi. 
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affiliated with many other American essayists — ^Emerson, 
Bryant, ' Bayard Taylor, * Curtis — ^who made their travels the 
basis of a great body of work that varies from the decorous 
pace of well-phrased description to graceful flights of fancy 
and even to soarings of the creative imagination. 

Before we leave Mitchell there is, however, to be noted one 
point which differentiates him from the majority of American 
essayists. Again like Irving, whose life Mitchell's parallels in 
details of ill health, early travels abroad, the study and abandon- 
ment of law, and the tenure of official position in Europe, 
the author of Dream Life held to the belief that a writer is not 
called upon to take an active part in the great political and 
social questions of his day, if he feels that he can best express 
himself and, in the long run, most effectively serve mankind 
through adherence to his literary art along the lines of his 
own predilections. Irving, of course, was at one time most 
adversely criticized by his countrymen for ju'^t such an attitude, 
and his protracted stay abroad was misconstrued as a form of 
national renegadism. Mitchell escaped hostile comment for 
his general abstention from participation in those public topics, 
ranging from the abolition of slavery and the preservation of 
the Union to Civil Service reform, woman suffrage, national 
copyright, and other themes of social betterment that led 
Whittier,^ Lowell, ^ Curtis, and Higginson, and indeed almost 
all the leading American poets and essayists for the last fifty 
years, to become, at times, propagandists. This absence of 
the outright didactic note is a decided characteristic of Ik Mar- 
vel, leaving him none the less creditably in the brotherhood 
of those authors whose message remains abidingly sweet and 
wholesome. 

The most remarkable blending of the man of letters and 
the devoted public servant among American authors is mani- 
fested in the life and writings of George William Curtis (1824- 
92). In all the literary essays and addresses of Curtis, and 
in even the briefest of his papers for "The Easy Chair," is 
apparent his incomparably suave diction ; but here, too, is that 
firmness of thought clothing his civic aspirations in the im- 
pregnable armour of dauntless and logical convictions. And 

» See Book II, Chap. v. * See Book III, Chaps, x and xiv. 

* See Book II, Chap. xiii. * Ihid,, Chap. xxiv. 
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how graciously the two great streams in our essay literature — 
the Puritan stream softened by the elemental thought of the 
brotherhood of man, with Channing as its fountainhead, 
and the genial flow of benign art, with Irving as its fountain- 
head — ^have their confluence in Curtis! "Honor," he writes, 
"is conscious and willing loyalty to the highest inward 
leading. It is the quality which cannot be insulted"; thus 
expressing the thought which underlay the memorable phrase 
of a later essayist, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States. One recalls in this connection another of Curtis's 
sentences: "Reputation is favorable notoriety as distinguished 
from fame, which is permanent approval of great deeds and 
noble thoughts by the best intelligence of mankind/' 

The literary career of Curtis falls into two parts. ' Bom in 
Providence, he went, as a boy, to New York, where, for a short 
while, he held a clerkship. His first direct connection with 
other men of letters came with his sojourn in 1842 at Brook 
Farm; and this was followed by travels in Europe and in Egypt 
and Sjrria. The result was a series of delightful books, based 
on letters that he had sent to the New York Tribune; and in 
them we find Curtis giving full and original vent to his nimble 
fancy and his graceful descriptive powers. The Nile Notes of a 
Howadji (1856), TTie Howadji in Syria (1852), and Lotus Eaters 
(1852) are thus delectable resting places for the literary student 
who seeks to cover the territory of our travel literature. In 
Potiphar Papers (1853), Curtis resorted to our chief city, con- 
tinuing the Salmagundi tradition of local satire, not without 
immediate evidence of the influence of Thackeray; chastizing 
with somewhat gentle blows of the moralist's whip the more 
obvious faults of a conmiunity too much given to ostentation; 
and pointing with no very stem fijiger at the social excres- 
cences of his (and other) times. But a more individual flavour 
comes to the front in Prue and I (1856), one of the most charm- 
ing of American books, wherein the poor man endowed with the 
gift of imagination is shown to be a far richer and infinitely 
more sympathetic figure than the millionaire whose festivities 
he contemplates with the eye of a philosopher whom love has 
blessed. About this same period, Curtis began those papers 
which made the "Editor's Easy Chair" in Harper's Monthly a 
national, as well as a literary, institution; and he began, also, 
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his public lectures, which, till the time of his death some forty 
years later, were so benefipially to aflfect the national life. 
Prior to i860 Curtis was almost exclusively a man of let- 
ters; and had not civic duties spoken to him with peremptory 
voice, his early work bids us believe that he would have rounded 
out his career with many voltimes of the most graciously 
conceived and gracefully expressed essays and fiction. But 
with his entrance, during Lincoln's first candidacy, into the 
field of politics, his literary activities were made largely sub- 
servient to his civic endeavours and aspirations. First one of 
the pillars of the Republican party, and later chairman of the 
Independent Republicans who rebelled against the nomination 
of Blaine; the chief exponent and the most influential advocate 
of Civil Service reform; the kindly but firm leader in every 
forward moving social cause, Curtis, during the latter half of 
his life, gave up the chance that was his to achieve prepon- 
derant literary fame, winning, instead, his high title in the 
citizenship of his country. What he said of Lowell may 
even more cordially be said of him — that he had the ** grace, 
charm, and courtesy of established social order, blending with 
the masculine force and the creative energy of the Puritan 
spirit." The intimacy between Curtis, Lowell, and Norton, 
so fully revealed in the letters of the three, embodies one of 
the rarest and most fragrant episodes of friendship among 
American men of letters. Each influenced the others, strength- 
ening that faith in one's self which, among civilized men, is the 
elementary religion. Each of these three was true to the con- 
viction that acts which primarily serve ambition are seldom in 
accordance with the ambition to serve. Yet Curtis, for all his 
unfearing rectitude, felt most keenly that only those who are 
virtuous have the right to judge severely; but a part of their 
virtue consists in the frequent kindly abnegation of this right. 
In his essays and addresses on Bums, on Bryant, on Stun- 
ner, on Wendell Phillips, Curtis combines the qualities of the 
scholar, the lover of romance, and the radical reformer; while 
in his attitude towards nature, as apart from his interpretation 
and exposition of the deeds of individuals, he shows a kinship 
with Thoreau in his rarest moods. Lowell would have spunK 
the thought that Thoreau was our most nobly imaginai 
nature writer (to whom Emerson owed a debt that has p^ 
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been ftdly appreciated) ; and indeed, one recalls how Lowell, as 
editor of The Atlantic Monthly, objected to a paragraph of 
Thoreau's wherein the pines were made to tower into a higher 
heaven than might be reached by the sonls of lesser men. 
Curtis we cannot imagine thus adopting the theologian's views. 

What man of you all [writes Curtis in his paper on Autumn Days\ 
what man of you all is as true and noble for a man as the oak upon 
yon hill-top for an oak? The oak obeys every law, regularly 
increases and develops, stretches its shady arms of blessing, proudly 
wears its leafy coronel, and drops abundant acorns for future oaks 
as faithful; but who of you all does not violate the law of your Ufe? 

And a little further on: *'A stately elm is the archbishop of my 
green diocese. In full canonicals he stands sublime. His 
flowing robes fill the blithe air with sacred grace.*' It is in 
sentences like these that Curtis takes firm place beside Thoreau, 
both of them ambassadors bringing messages from the world of 
nature to the world of men — and beside John Muir (1838- 
1914), who, though bom in Scotland, was thoroughly natural- 
ized in America, as inventive as any Yankee, and a passionatgu, 
foster-son of the western mountains. 

To sit in judgment on the authors whose lives outran that 
of Curtis — ^men whose hospitality was extended to so many 
younger writers, and whose personal inspiration has quickened 
unforgettable hours — ^is no easy task; and far more grateful it 
would be to saunter in informal essay fashion along the paths of 
past days, placing wreaths of affectionate reverence in homes 
where Norton, Higginson, Stedman dwell no more. But we 
are here concerned less with the charm of men in their social 
intercourse than with the printed pages which are to suc- 
ceeding generations their sole direct heritage — direct heritage 
because who shall gauge those influences which, emanating 
from personalities like Norton's and Stedman *s, come to flower 
long after the hand that cast the initial seed has withered in 
the grave? The bibliographer of Charles Eliot Norton (1827- 
1908) finds comparatively little to record that is of importance 
to the American essay. A study of Dante; notes of travel and 
study iii Italy; some papers published in The Atlantic Monthly; 
and, later in life, historical studies concerning church building in 
the Middle Ages, — these indicate to some extent the trend of 
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Norton's interests, and form a distinguished contribution in 
those particular fields of literature and art. ' It is, however, to 
his letters, published after his death, that we must have recourse 
for fuller appreciation of his place in the annals of our literary- 
culture. The revelation is a fine one. We behold a being 
of simple and unswerving rectitude, with a capacity for noble 
friendships, and with a rare power for instilling enthusiasm. 
Not only to the large group of students who came, at an im- 
pressionable age, under the influence of the Professor of the 
Fine Arts at Harvard University, but also to men like Ruskin, 
Lowell, Howells, and other intellectual leaders on both sides of 
the Atlantic, the clear-visioned Norton spoke heartening words. 
In ^ letter, in 1874, ^^ Carlyle, Norton wrote of his aim 

to give the students some definite notions of the Pine Arts as a mode 
in which men in past times have expressed their thoughts, faiths, 
sentiments, and desires; to show the political, moral, and social 
conditions which have determined the forms of the Arts, and to 
quicken so far as may be, in the youth of a land barren of visible 
memorials of former times, the sense of connection with the past 
and gratitude for the effort and labours of other nations and former 
generations. 

This was Norton's gift to America: an accentuation of the con- 
tinuity and permanence of the ideal aspects of the race life. 
Culture, with both its aesthetic and moral implications, was the 
inheritance of this New Englander, in whose idealism was 
inwoven that Brahminical strain which, while it strengthens, at 
times compresses; and so we find him, in his letters as in his 
life, a standard-bearer of cultivation who yet lacked the buoy- 
ant enthusiasm of American democracy. His early letters 
never overflow with the spirits of youth; the missives of middle 
life contain frequent sentences reflecting upon the unsatis- 
factoriness of American society; and this morally Hebraic 
descendant of ultra-religious Puritan forbears, sounds, in his 
later letters, a note of impatient agnosticism. But withal, 
how fine a quality flavours his correspondence, his comments 
on Whitman, Sumner, Lincoln, Wendell Phillips, and other 
subjects of his pen ! Norton stands among American essajdsts 
and lecturers as the most unyielding critic of vulgarity in the 
'See also Book III, Chap. zzv. 
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social life of his day and of futile sentimentalizing in the 
political life. We miss in his letters that sense of htmiour which 
is the touchstone of the philosopher, and which Norton's 
friend Curtis used as a literary force in his pubhc career. 
We miss also the Ught touch of fancy and the quick thrust 
of wit ; while, at times, fastidiousness of language and thought 
accentuates Norton's aloofness from the ways of other 
men. When George E. Woodberry sent Norton, in 1881, his 
verses on America, Norton commented on their surplusage of 
patriotism in this manner: ''We love our country, but with 
keen-eyed and disciplined passion, not blindly exalting her. 
... To do justice to the America that may be, we must not 
exalt the America that is, beyond her worth." This kind of 
integrity of judgment, this almost bleak disregard of the 
popular aspect of things, this stoical insistence on the discipline 
of passion, made Norton a force to be reckoned with, even 
when, almost alone among our American men of letters, he took 
fearless issue with the national administration at the time of 
the war with Spain. Yet his power with the written word was 
not sufficiently forceful to assure any very vital hold on men of 
a later day. He was a phenomenon of aesthetic intuition and of 
intellectual purity to whom we willingly offer tribute of admir- 
ation; yet we are aware of that pessimistic drop of acid which 
made his blood run a little more coldly than that of his fellow 
authors, precipitating the residue of an ultimately weary ex- 
pression of New England culture. 

One of our earlier essajrists, Henry T. Tuckerman,' in his 
Defense of Enthusiasm attacked the New England philosophy 
of life because of its too preponderant insistence on mental 
capacity and moral tendencies, and wrote: '*It seems as if the 
great art of human culture consists chiefly in preserving the 
glow and freshness of the heart." Had Tuckerman lived in 
the later decades of the last century, he might, indeed, have 
felt out of sympathy with Norton, but not with many of our 
other essayists. The Civil War brought New England emotion- 
ally into the full flow of that larger national life for which 
Emerson and his school had prepared it, and while the later 
American essajdsts have abstained from chauvinism, and have 
written with the scholar's appreciation of what foreign culture 

» See Book II, Chap. iii. 
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has to offer, theirs is a consistent and hopef til interpretation of 
American ideals. Consider, for instance, Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson (1823-1911). At the age of twenty-seven he gave 
up his pastorate at Newburyport because he ran counter to the 
sentiments of his congregation, believing that his foremost 
duty was to preach a word for mankind in attacking the 
institution of slavery. With Theodore Parker and Wendell 
Phillips he became one of the leaders of the Abolition move- 
ment, daring, in aiding the fugitive slaves, to obey a law higher 
for him than that of Congress. In the dangers of the battle- 
field he shared, when, as colonel of the first regiment of free 
coloured soldiers, he served in the inevitable conflict. His 
writings, beginning in 1853 and continuing almost incessantly 
for well over threescore years, carried him into fields of history, 
literature, education, and politics, and reveal him as sym- 
pathetically familiar with the culture of the ancients as with 
the creative thought of modem democracy. In his translation 
of Epictetus, in his delightful essay on Sappho, he was the 
scholar of cathoKc tastes, whose shelves in his simple Cambridge 
home gave equally gracious welcome to the message of the 
Stoics and the appealing htiman lyricism of Heine; yet who 
wrote in the fly-leaf of a copy of his own volume of essays 
entitled OW Cambridgey wherein he discusses the literary epochs 
of his native town and writes at length on Holmes, Longfellow, 
and Lowell : **This book is one of my favourites among my too 
ntmaerous productions because it reproduces so fully the men 
and traditions which surrounded my early youth." These 
traditions, whose finest essence his own life emphasizes, con- 
noted for him those duties of citizenship that made him a mili- 
tant intellectual leader to the end of his long life; perhaps not 
the least of his services being his espousal of the cause of woman 
suffrage, whereto his admiration for Margaret Fuller, whose 
life he wrote, contributed a quota of immediately personal 
enthusiasm. Yet so varied was Higginson's culture, so easy 
flowing his style, so wide the fund of quotations on which he 
loved to draw, and so pleasant his wit, that his essays, even 
when propagandist, are literature. And through them all 
runs a stream of optimism' which, let it be admitted, is to a 
great degree a matter of temperament yet no less constructive 
an element on that account. But for this optimism, this 
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American faith in moulding the living material of his own day 
into the finer forms inherent in his country's institutions, 
Emerson, the most influential of our essayists, would have had 
a lesser hold on the minds of his fellow citizens; and the value 
of EGgginson comes largely from a similar happy endowment. 

The ministry, whose record in our annals is so frequently 
interwoven with that of American literature, had its greatest 
literary figures in New England. A distinguished exception 
was Moncure D. Conway (1832-1907), who, like Higginson, 
gave up his pulpit because of his anti-slavery pronouncements. 
A Virginian by birth, he did his most important work as an 
editor in Boston, where he conducted The Dial and The Com- 
monwealth; and as a lecturer in England, especially in his 
illtmiinating discourses during the Civil War. In later life, 
again in America, he wrote many papers of sterling worth, 
essays notable because of their high ethical plane; yet, lacking 
the authentic fire of genius, the light of his writings has now 
merely become mingled in the wide effulgence emanating from 
that group of great citizen-writers in whose ranks he marched 
with so firm a tread. 

Probably the most immediately successful exponent of 
practical optimism in the Cambridge group was Edward 
Everett Hale (1822-1909), Higginson's senior by but a year, 
and like Higginson a clergyman and one of the Overseers of 
Harvard University. There is a pleasant logic in the fact that 
this grand-nephew of the Revolutionary patriot whose only 
regret, as he mounted the scaffold, was that he had but one 
life to lose for his country, should have written a tale that, 
despite the startling improbability of its plot, is, in its stir- 
ring presentation of the value of patriotism, a masterpiece of 
our literature. But while the fame of Edward Everett Hale 
would be assured if he had done nothing further than to write, 
during the Civil War times, The Man Without a Country, ' let it 
not be forgotten that his volume published in 1870, entitled Ten 
Times One is Ten, led to the establishment of philanthropic 
societies the world over, the nature of whose charitable activi- 
ties is suggested in their motto: "Look up and not down; look 
forward and not back; look out and not in; lend a hand." 
Hale's magazine with the final phrase of the preceding motto 
» See Book III, Chap. vi. 
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as its title was a journal of progress and a record of charity, 
wherein were continued those ideas of liberal Christianity that 
underlie an earlier publication, Old and New, which he had 
founded in 1869. To both he contributed many papers, while 
articles on historical and literary themes came frequently 
from his pen, in addition to many stories of discovery and 
adventtwe, of invention, of war, and of the sea. In his recently 
published letters there is further disclosure of his mental 
fertility and of his kind and practical Christianity; although 
his style is simple to the point of bareness, and the ordinary 
literary graces are absent. 

Hale is not the only American author whose fame is inti- 
mately inwoven with a single piece of work. The same period 
in our history that brought forth his masterpiece is responsible 
for the immortal poem to which the marching feet and the ded- 
icated hearts of myriad soldiers kept time as they swept on 
to bloody struggles with The Battle Hymn of the Republic on 
their lips. But Julia Ward Howe (1819-1910) was not alone 
the creator of the most potent of our battle poems. ' Her place 
is secure in the record of many liberalizing movements, espe- 
cially those which had to do with the social and political eleva- 
tion of her own sex; and, beyond this, she was the author of de- 
lightful papers ranging in subject matter from a paper on 
Aristophanes, prepared as a lecture at the Concord School 
of Philosophy, to illuminating studies of social manners — such 
as The Salon in America and Is Polite Society Polite? — full of 
intelligent criticism and that discriminating himiour which is 
yet too serious to indulge in any easy satire. Her achieve- 
ment, as a whole, entitles her to rank as the most notable woman 
of letters bom and bred in the metropolis of America; although 
another woman belonging, like Julia Ward Howe, to an old 
New York family displayed at least equal intellectual rarity. 
Nor was the regard wherein Emma Lazarus (1849-87) was 
held by such men as Emerson, Gilder, Stedman, Channing, 
Eggleston, Dana, and Godkin due alone to those poems and 
essays which did more than the writings of any other American 
author to instil among Christians a sympathy for that people of 
whom Emma Lazarus was so brave an exponent! Quite apart 
from her poems and articles on Jewish themes, there can be no 

> See Book III, Chap. 11. 
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question that, if one excepts Margaret Fuller, there was no 
woman among our authors more ardent than Emma Lazarus 
in her interminable search for aesthetic culture, no woman 
whose conversation, to quote the words of the great editor 
Charles A. Dana, was more ** deeply interesting and intensely- 
instructive." Stedman once said that she was the ** natural 
companion of scholars and thinkers," a comment borne out by 
Emerson's abiding affection and admiration for her. In the 
fidd of prose, some of her most memorable achievements were 
her essays on Russian Christianity versus American Judaism^ 
and her paper on Disraeli. The first of these, written some 
twoscore years ago at the time of Russian massacres, presents, 
without imdue apology, or undue praise of her race, the basic 
attitude that should be taken in regard to the persecution of 
the Jews, and as the problem is still one that civilization has 
not solved with fearless honour, let us listen again to Emma 
Lazarus, as, reverting to the thought expressed by one of our 
most high-minded statesmen, she concludes that essay : 

Mr. Evarts has put the question upon the only ground which 
Americans need consider or act upon. It is not that it is the 
oppression of Jews by Russians — it is the oppression of men and 
women by men and women; and we are men and women! 

To this trio of noble women — Margaret Fuller, Julia Ward 
Howe, Emma Lazarus — ^there should be added the name of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe (1812-^6),' who, like Hale with his one 
great story, and Julia Ward Howe with her one great poem, is 
remembered on account of her one great novel. Uncle Tom's 
Cabin has thrown her essays into the shade, where their 
existence remains unknown to the large majority of present- 
day readers. Yet those who love to have recourse to old 
pages of The Atlantic Monthly find her an essajrist of charm 
and range. Her House and Home Papers, publidied imder the 
pseudonym of Christopher Crowfield, wherein the father of the 
family discusses all manner of domestic topics, have their key- 
note in the thought that whereas to keep a house is a practical 
affair **in the region of weights, measure, colour ... to keep 
a home lies not merely in the sphere of all these, but it takes in 
» See Book III, Chap. xi. 
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the intellectual, the social, the spiritual, the immortal." The 
relationship of parents to children, and the nature of child- 
hood itself; the servant question; matters of house decoration; 
the inherited predilections of Aunt Mehitable, with her ''scru- 
pulous lustrations of every pane of glass"; discussions con- 
cerning education, hospitality, pastimes; helpful considerations 
regarding the temptations that assail himian nature, are all 
mingled in a sane atmosphere of simplicity and true worth 
which embraces, but in no Puritan spirit, the quietly heroical 
approach to life, the desire not only to enjoy but the willing- 
ness also '*to encounter labour and sacrifice." 

It was Mrs. Stowe's famous brother, Henry Ward Beecher,' 
who introduced to the world of letters the most likable of all 
the later American essayists, Charles Dudley Warner (1829- 
1900), when, in 1870, Beecher wrote the preface to Warner's 
first book, My Summer in a Garden. In these papers, as in his 
Saunterings (1872), based on European travels, and his Back- 
log Studies (1873), there are a genial htmiour and a grace of 
style decidedly reminiscent of Washington Irving, whose life 
Warner was later to write in a most sympathetic way. In the 
long course of his lectures and essays we find many stimulating 
appeals for greater personal and national culture, and helpful 
discussions in the field of social topics, especially in connection 
with prison reform. His travel essays, recording adventures 
and observations in Europe and America, Africa and Asia, are 
enjoyable additions to this branch of our literature; while 
Warner's activities as an abolitionist bring him further into 
touch with his fellow writers of the second half of the nineteenth 
century. He, more than any other of the later essayists, 
affected his lesser contemporaries of the pen. His papers, 
with their fireside warmth, their sketchy touch, their humorous 
and intimate personal note, were studied by many writers for 
magazines and newspapers, a host of commonplace scribes who 
found it easier to imitate the Warner flavour than to create any 
original atmosphere in their own writings. 

For a delicious example of Warner's style one might turn 
to that part of My Summer in a Garden where the adult agri- 
culturist has an entirely ordinary experience in which his 
labours are set at naught by the universal characteristics of 
» See Book II, Chap. xxn. 
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boyhood. Here Warner rounds out a paragraph which begins 
with an expression of semi-comic awe, with a reference to the 
Greek conception of fate as that element in human affairs 
against which are hopeless the prescience of the wisest minds, 
the provisions of the most arduous hands. The most ba£9ing 
and sombre of themes is lightly and delightfully touched, 
while the author instils in our attitude towards a pear tree that 
sense of human companionship which, elsewhere in his pages, 
makes peas and beans and the upspringing asparagus warm 
and living things. 

There are two other papers of Warner's from which a few 
lines may indicate how he influenced the thought of his times, 
and how he is directly related to other American essayists. 
One is The Relation of Literature to Life, an address introductory 
to a course of five lectures delivered at various universities. 
Warner differed from others of our critics in his belief that 
the development of American letters would be along lines 
diverging from, rather than continuing in, the channels of 
English literature, and his first precept, as a student and 
expositor of American literature, was "to study the people for 
whom it was produced." In the light of our national char- 
acter would thus be revealed the light of our works of author- 
ship ; and Warner clearly understood that in the first century of 
the United States the national character expressed itself most 
widely in those activities of invention, material production 
and construction, path-finding, and path-clearing, which have 
led to concrete prosperity — ^all of which Warner stmamarizes in 
the phrase "the ideal of Croesus. " But side by side with the 
more material tendencies, he perceived those finer currents 
which bear the rarer cargo of American idealism. Thus while 
Warner with frankness pointed out that the majority of people 
look upon Hterature as a decoration rather than as an essential 
element in their lives, and while he saw that culture had its 
own unfortimate arrogances, yet he showed how poetry (and 
all that poetiy connotes) supplies the highest wants of a people : 
that literature is power as well as pleasure. In his Thoughts 
Suggested by Mr. Froude's Progress, Warner wrote : 

When we speak of progress we may mean men or things. We 
may mean the lifting of the race as a whole by reason of more 
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power over the material world, by reason of what we call the 
conquest of nature; or we may mean a higher development of the 
individual man, so that he shall he better and happier. 

In progress of both these kinds Warner had faith. He never 
forsook the American birthright of optimism, while the ethical 
note in his writings, continuing the New England tradition, was 
uttered with so much grace and fine whimsicality of style that 
it lost didactic harshness. 

There can be no doubt that American literature has con- 
siderably suffered from the platitudinous didactic note. It is 
for this reason that, with sentiments of utmost civic respect, 
with full appreciation for the fluent diction of the most prolific 
of our later essay writers, we must regard Hamilton Wright 
Mabie (1845-1916) as a teacher of sweetness and sanity, as 
a fair-minded expositor of literature, as a friendly observer 
of nature, but not as an important man of letters. Lacking 
colour, sharpness of outline, light and shade, — all those quali- 
ties which the great stylists have as effectually at their com- 
mand as have the greatest painters, — ^he represents perhaps 
more convincingly than any other of our essayists both the 
possibilities and limitations inherent in writers seeking to 
bring ** sweetness and light" to a generation of readers whose 
early education comes from the public schools, and who, for 
later enlightenment, turn to innumerable magazines. As the 
editor of The Independent, as a lecturer, as an indefatigable 
author of voltmies of essays, Mabie was a useful teacher in his 
own day, but there is little in his writings that those who are 
conversant with his European and American contemporaries 
cannot find expressed elsewhere with more force and originality. 

Mabie was a voluminous writer on literary topics, but 
two keener students of literature, among the American writ- 
ers in the second half of the nineteenth century, were Edwin 
Percy Whipple (1819-86) and Edmund Clarence Stedman 
(1833-1908). Whipple is a critic whose attainments have 
been neglected by later readers, yet whose works have force and 
clarity of expression, sharp insight, frequent wit. He was 
bom in Gloucester, Massachusetts, the very year that Wash- 
ington Irving's Sketch Book marked the commencement of 
American belles-lettres; but his first book, Essays and Reviews 
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(1848), allies him rather with the Macaulay school of essayists 
than with the more personal and leisurely Irving tradition. 
Indeed, it was Whipple's brilliant article on Macatilay, written 
in 1843, that made its author known to the literary world of 
Boston, where Whipple, a young man of twenty-four, was then 
employed in the brokerage business; and Macaulay 's style is 
reflected in much of the earUer work of his American admirer. 
In the lectures and essays contained in the volumes entitled 
Literature and Life (1871) and Character and Characteristic Men 
(1877) Whipple continued to reveal that really keen pene- 
tration into the strata of values and that ready entrance into 
the temperament of his subject which had been shown in 
his earlier appraisals of men and books. There are few better 
essays on British critics than Whipple's paper wherein, in 
discussing Jeffrey, to whose charm of wit he is **by no means 
insensible," Whipple not only refers with succinct phraseology 
to the **cool and provoking dogmatism" and *'the insulting 
tone of fairness" of the British critic; but goes deeper into the 
nature of aesthetics, as where he writes: **By making beauty 
dependent on the association of external things with the ordin- 
ary emotions and affections of our nature, by denying its 
existence both as an inward sense and as outward reality, he 
substantially annihilates it." Then again, of Hazlitt: **He 
was naturally shy and despairing of his own powers, but his 
dogmatism was of that turbulent kind which comes from passion 
and self -distrust." Sheridan, Fielding, Carlyle, and the earlier 
English dramatists, beginning with Marlowe and Ben Jonson, 
are all treated with the sympathy of the man of letters who is, at 
the same time, the student of national and epochal tendencies; 
and so, too, in his estimates of Ruf us Choate, Emerson, Motley, 
Sumner, and others of our own writers. 

In the centennial year of American independence, Whipple 
contributed to Harper's Magazine a paper entitled The First 
Century of the Republic, in which he reviewed the development 
of American literature and showed how its course had been 
** subsidiary to the general movement of the American mind." 
In agreeing with this point of view, Stedman, in his Poets of 
America (1885), expands the thesis: **Our imagination has 
found exercise in the subjugation of a continent, in war, politics, 
and government, in inventive and constructive energy, in 
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developing and controlling oiir material heritage." It was 
because Stedman was so enthusiastic a follower of all the 
efforts and advances of the human mind, an alert man of 
affairs, experienced in business and finance, as well as a poet,' 
that he possessed in such generous measure the ability to judge 
both scientifically and poetically. His volimies Victorian Poets 
(1876) and Poets of America — those standard works of fine 
sanity and even finer vision — ^reveal the great eclectic who 
with warm heart and open mind had a thousand approaches 
to life. His understanding of philosophy and his vibrating 
sense of melody are evident, but perhaps nowhere more signi- 
ficantly than in his appraisal of the poetry of Emerson, where 
he uses a metaphor suggested by science and the practical 
affairs of everyday life. Emerson, writes Stedman, "had 
seasons when feeling and expression were in circuit, and others 
when the wires were down." Only Stedman could thus have 
evalued the electric spark, the brilliant mysterious vitality 
of Emerson's poetry, negated at times by the insufficiency of 
his art. 

Stedman's essays were almost exclusively in the field 
of literary criticism, but there have been published since his 
death two copious volimies of letters revealing in delightful 
fashion the range of his interest and the charm of his tempera- 
ment. Beauty was his guide, and friendship was his passion. 
He had that spirituality which led him to write to John Hay 
— the most enjoyable of letter writers among our literary 
statesmen — that the earth **is smaller than either your soul or 
mine"; and though Stedman's manliness remained undaunted 
before cruel onsets of fate — ^frequent illness, the loss of fortune, 
the death of near and dear — ^he could be moved almost to 
woman's tears when the love of friends brought to him un- 
expected tribute. **For of Heavenly Love we may dream, but 
know nothing, while from the currents that flow between 
earthly hearts — ^young and old — we do gain our most real and 
exquisite compensation." In the hurried life of New York 
this poet who was a broker on the Stock Exchange made time 
to correspond not alone with his many confreres in fame but 
with a host of younger writers; and it was his chivalric boast 
that no letter from a woman ever remained unanswered. The 

' See also Book III, Chap. x. 
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broadness of his sympathies in art, in drama, in music, as well 
as in letters, coupled with his generous interest in the eflEort of 
all those who even at the furthest radius came within his circle, 
made of Stedman one of the finest influences in the develop- 
ment of New York's cultural life. **New York," Stedman 
wrote in his essay on Bayard Taylor, **is still too practical 
to do much riiore than affect an aesthetic sentiment." This 
judgment was pronounced more than a score of years ago, 
and if it is now increasingly open to qualification, Stedman is 
one of those whom we have therefor most to thank. 

Another, and to a marked degree, is William Winter 
(1836-1917). ' For many years the dean of American dramatic 
critics, he ever rode full tilt and fearless against the commer- 
cialism rampant on our stage. He was the most winning of 
our essayists on Shakespeare, having in his own nature more 
than a touch of Hamlet. Erudite in the technique of the play- 
wright. Winter was still more versed in the lyric knowledge 
of the poet and in that high wisdom which realizes both the 
potentialities and the obligations of dramatic art; and thus 
his critiques in the daily press were concerned with the eter- 
nal, as opposed to the diurnal, aspect of things. But while 
his standards were uncompromising, his style was gradous, 
courteous, tender even — as we should expect of a poet; and 
in such a series of papers as are included in his Gray Days and 
Gold (1894) we see how great a part sentiment played in the 
life and writings of that brave antagonist of all the blatant 
and all the insidious influences which drag down the art of a 
nation. The past lured him with every manner of associations, 
and his writings on Shakespeare's England have the charm of 
old days — one of the characteristics most appealing in the work 
of Washington Irving. Indeed, with a greater strain of mel- 
ancholy, and a lesser strain of humour, William Winter was, 
in the closing years of the nineteenth century, the last and most 
winsome descendant of our first great essayist; and especially 
by the English public should he continue to be read as one 
who held that land in the tenderest regard. 

The marked enjojmaent in things of old — old books, old 
places, the myriad associations binding together the blossoms 
of the years — which casts glamour on many of the pages 

> See also Book III, Chap, xviii. 
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of Winter, underlies the literary work of Latirence Hutton 
(1843-1904),' his companion in the field of dramatic criticism 
and along the b3rways of foreign travel. Among collectors 
Hutton is remembered for the treasures he amassed, espedally 
books relating to the theatre and play-bills. The corollary of 
this enthusiasm is fotmd in his papers and addresses on the 
drama, wheref rom arises winnirigly the himian note. He wrote, 
also, a series of volumes describing literary pilgrimages in Eng- 
land, Italy, and many another land, — voltunes that place him 
graciously in the large company of American essayists whose 
theme has been that of travel; and with him our own journey 
fittingly ends. 

The scope of present-day essayists is far wider than that of 
the men of the preceding century. The tendency is away 
from the traditionary essay of morals or of literary culture, 
partially because the classics are no longer part and parcel of 
our education, and largely because science and social economics 
are more and more requisitioning the pens of many of our 
most brilliant contemporary essayists. We have, however, 
many writers, of course, whose work continues the literary 
tradition; and to name Howells, Woodberry, Santayana, Wood- 
row Wilson, Henry Van Dyke, Brander Matthews, Paul Elmer 
More, Agnes Repplier, and John Burroughs — foremost among 
nature writers — were yet to omit others well deserving of 
inclusion lest too long a catalogue of ships should still over- 
look some bark of letters already worthily latmched. Our 
grateful task has been to write of the men who have gone by, 
a group of noble gentlemen, whose attitude towards life was 
that of the idealist, and whose courtesy of spirit and courtesy 
of phrase are permeating traits of their work. Not even in the 
harshest days of the Civil War is there a brow-beating epithet 
or sneering causticity. If the American essayists and critics 
owe a debt to the English writers of the eighteenth and m'ne- 
teenth centuries — as indeed they do — they have removed from 
their inheritance all taint of bitterness and cruel satire, and our 
critical literature has (with the exception of Poe in his unin- 
spired moments) no mean, no biassed, no tyrannical — and no 
fulsome — appraiser of literary values or of the motives of men's 
actions. If, however, we turn to our group of later essayists 
» See also Book III, Chap. xvin. 
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as a whole, we are soon aware that they leave something to be 
desired, and that we must have recourse to European essajrs for 
the supplying of this want. As our fiction has refused to 
portray life with full verity, to dissect with searching candour 
the hidden motives in individual life, so, too, have our essay 
writers abstained from the subtle workings of the mind in the 
field of personal emotions and desires. There is, however, a 
distinction to be made when we seek to explain these limitations 
in American fiction and American essays. In the first case is 
preponderantly involved the purpose of popular appeal along 
the lines of least resistance, with financial success as the writ- 
er's reward. In the second case, the purpose of educating the 
mind of a nation not yet ready to appreciate art in all its 
ramifications, has, whether directly or unconsciously, led our 
essayists to refrain from themes which Continental writers have 
made Itiminous to peoples inheriting the Renaissance rather 
than the Puritan traditions. The group of essajrists that we 
are leaving may indeed have theoretically subscribed to the 
French dicttmi that style is the man, yet they wrote, rather, 
under the propulsion of the idea that mankind is more than 
style. 
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